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SUBCOMMITTEE HEARINGS ON H. R. 2327; S. 1550 (H. R. 4488); 
H. R. 2226; H. R. 2319; S. 1457 (H. R. 2323) 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 3, 
Washington, D. C., Monday, May 4, 1953. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Leroy Johnson, 
chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 
Mr. Jounson. The subcommittee will be in order. 
We will hear from the witnesses now on H. R. 2327. 
(The bill referred to is as follows 


H. R. 2327, 83d Cong. Ist sess. 


A BILL To authorize the Post Office Department to designate enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard as postal clerks and assistant postal clerks, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That enlisted personnel of the Army of the United 
States, the United States Navy, the Air Force of the United States, the United 

4 States Mgrine Corps, and the United States Coast Guard, and the reserve com- 
—\por@ats ttereof, may, upon selection by the Secretaries of the departments con- 
~acerkéd, beedesignated by the Post Office Department as Army postal clerks and 
* SSassiStant Arniy postal ¢ lerks, Navy postal clerks, and assistant Navy postal clerks 
~Air xarce postal clerks and assistant Air Force postal clerks, Marine Corps postal 
{zelerks andragsistant Marine Corps postal clerks, and Coast Guard postal clerks 
Onund assistant Coast Guard postal clerks, as appropriate, who shall be authorized 
to regeive gad open all pouc hes and sacks of mail addressed to Army, Navy, Ai 
‘ores.Marife Corps, or Coast Guard post offices,s tations, vessels, and installa- 
ions, to make proper deliveries of such mail, to receive matter for transmission in 
ihe mails, totreceipt for registere ‘d matter (keeping an accurate record thereof), 

» keep and have for sale an adequate supply of postage stamps, to make up and 
dispatch mails and to perform any other postal duties as may be authorized by the 
Postmaster General, and in accordance with such rules and regulations as may be 
prescribed by the appropriate Army, Navy, Air Foree, Marine Corps, or Coast 
Guard authority. Each postal clerk or assistant postal clerk mentioned herein 
shall take the oath of office prescribed for members of the postal service, and shall 
give bond to the United States in such penal sum as the Postmaster General may 
deem sufficient for the faithful performance of his duties as such postal clerk or 
assistant postal clerk: Provided, That the Secretary concerned may waive the 
giving of bond in the case of such postal clerks and assistant postal clerks. 

Src. 2. The Post Otfice Department shall be reimbursed annually by the de- 
partment concerned, in an amount of money equal to the funds and the value of 
other accountable postal stock embezzled by, or lost through the negligence, 
errors, or defalcations on the part of unbonded postal clerks, unbonded assistant 
postal clerks, persons acting in those capacities, or commissioned or warrant 
orhcers of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard who have 
been designated custodians of postal effects by the appropriate commanding 
officer, and funds expended by the Post Office Department in payment of claims 
arising from negligence, errors, losses, or defalecations by such unbonded postal 
clerks, assistant postal clerks, persons acting in those capacities, or commissioned 
or warrant officers of the Army, Navy, Air Foree, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard 
who have been designated custodians of postal effects by the appropriate com- 
manding officer. 

Sec. 3. Postal clerks and assistant postal clerks appointed under this Act, 
shall be amenable in all respects to the discipline of their respective services, except 
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that, as to their duties as such clerks, the commanding officer having jurisdiction 
over the post office, station, vessel, or installation at or on which they are sta- 
tioned, and who exercises jurisdiction over such clerks, shall require them to be 
governed by the Postal Laws and Regulations of the United States and such 
supplemental postal directives and regulations as may be prescribed by appro- 
priate authorities. Whenever necessity arises theretor, any assistant postal clerk 
may be required by the appropriate commanding officer to perform the duties of 
a postal clerk. 

Sec. 4. Any bond given by Army, Navy, or Coast Guard mail clerks or as- 
sistant mail clerks or by Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard 
postal clerks or assistant postal clerks, may be terminated by the Secretary of 
the Department concerned, but such termination shall not affect the liability of 
any person or surety thereunder for losses or shortages occurring prior to such 
termination. 

Sec. 5. (a) The Secretaries of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Treasury shall 
take such action as may be available to them to effect recovery of amounts paid 
under the provisions of this Act froin the persons responsible for the losses or 
shortages. 

(b) There are hereb, authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such surms as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this Act. 

sec. 6. The Act of August 21, 1941 (ch. 392, 55 Stat. 656), as amended by the 
Act of June 30, 1947 (ch. 170, 61 Stat. 211; 39 U.S. C. 138); paragraph 23 of the 
heading, Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, of the Act of May 27, 1908 (ch. 
206, 35 Stat. 417-418), as amended (39 U.S. C. 134); section 3 of the Act of August 
24, 1912 (ch. 389, 37 Stat. 554), as amended (39 U. 8. C. 135), and all other laws 
or parts of laws to the extent that they may be inconsistent or in conflict with the 
provisions of this Act, are hereby repealed. 

Mr. Jounson. Give the reporter your name, please. 

Colonel Harnar. Iam Lt. Col. A. H. Harnar. And I am director 
of the Army-Air Force Postal Service. 

Mr. Jonnson. You may proceed. 

Colonel Harnar. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
represent the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1, Department of the Army. 

The purpose of this proposed legislation is to authorize the United 
States Post Office Department to designate as postal clerks and 
assistant postal clerks certain enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard who have been selected for 
such designation by the Secretary of the department concerned. 

Such designated personnel shall be authorized to receive and open 
pouches and sacks of mail addressed to the post offices, stations, 
vessels and installations of the departments concerned; deliver such 
mail; sell postage stamps; make up and dispatch mails; and perform 
other postal duties authorized by the Postmaster General in accord- 
ance with prescribed rules and regulations. 

Each postal clerk or assistant postal clerk so designated shall take 
proper oath and shall give bond to the United States in such penal 
sum as the Postmaster General may direct. 

However, the Secretary of the service concerned may terminate 
such bond and is authorized specifically to waive the giving of any 
bond by such postal clerks or assistant postal clerks. 

The proposed legislation further provides that the department 
concerned shall annually reimburse the United States Post Office 
Department for funds and postal stocks, embezzled, or lost through 
negligence, errors, or defaleations on the part of unbonded postal 
clerks, persons acting in those capacities, or commissioned or warrant 
officers of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard who have been designated as custodians of postal effects by 
appropriate commanding officers. 
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Reimbursement shall be made also for funds expended by the 
Post Office Department in payment of claims arising from such 
losses occasioned by such personnel, and the Secretary concerned 
is authorized to proceed against such personnel to recover amounts 
so paid. 

At present, the Departments of the Army and the Air Force are 
confronted with an undesirable factor of the law (the act of August 
21, 1941, as amended by the act of June 30, 1947) which requires that 
enlisted persons performing the duty of mail clerk or assistant mail 
clerk be bonded. 

Similarly, to provide proper controls in the conduct of their military 
post offices over Post Office Department funds and property, the 
Departments of the Army and the Air Force have been compelled 
to require postal officers who handle Post Office Department funds 
and property to provide bonds. 

These requirements create inequities, retard expeditious handling 
of the mails, and increase administrative costs. 

The Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard operate their postal 
services pursuant to the act of May 27, 1908, as amended by act of 
July 2, 1945, which provides that the Secretary of the Navy may 
waive the giving of bond by Navy mail clerks and assistant Navy 
mail clerks, 

It is provided further that the Post Office Department shall be 
reimbursed annually by the Department of the Navy for funds 
embezzled or claims paid, arising from errors, loss, or defalcations by 
such clerks and commissioned officers who have been designated 
custodians of postal effects. The Department of the Navy advised 
that the handling of mail pursuant to the act of July 2, 1945, has been 
most satisfactory. 

Therefore, gentlemen, we have, within the Department of Defense, 
the undersirable situation where the Army and Air Force postal 
officers and enlisted mail clerks are required to provide surety at 
personal cost whereas their counterparts in the Navy and Marine 
Corps are not so required. 

The instant proposal is designed along the same basic lines as the 
above cited acts governing the Navy postal service in order that the 
equities and procedures therein established may be extended uniformly 
to the other services. 

For these reasons it is recommended that the proposed legislation 
be enacted. 

I will be happy to answer your questions. 

Mr. Jounson. Are there any questions? 

Mr. WickrersHam. I would like to ask one. 

Have the Army and Air Force had any losses? 

Colonel Harnar. Oh, yes. 

Mr. WickrerRsHAM. Any serious losses? 

Colonel Harnar. I have some figures here on what the losses have 
been. For the calendar year 1951, $26,353 

Mr. WickersHam. Out of how many millions handled? 

Colonel Harnar. I do not have the figures for 1951 but for 1952, 
there were $290 million worth of money orders, the Army postal 
service issued. 

Mr. WickersHaAM. So that is practically nil? 
Colonel Harnar. Yes. 
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Mr. Jounson. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Wixson. No. 

Mr. Jounson. All you are trying to do is to bring this into uni- 
formity with what another service is doing? 

Colonel Harnar. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. This is really a unification proceeding, then? 

Colonel Harnar. Yes. 

Mr. Ducanpver. Does it retard the expeditious handling of mail 
to require the postal clerks to have a bond? 

Colonel Harnar. Certain types of mail they connot handle unless 
they are bonded, and clerks are sometimes picked up and moved from 
one place to another and we have to find someone to take his place, 
and, as I said, at present they cannot handle certain types of mail 
until they have been bonded. 

Mr. Ducanprr. What is the estimated cost of this bill for the next 
fiscal year? 

Colonel Harnar. We have an estimated cost of $27,000 a year for 
the Army and Air Force. 

Mr. Ducanprr. Based on past experience and the number of losses 
you might have? 

Colonel Harnar. That is right. 

Mr. Ducanprr. What is the attitude of the Postal Department in 
this matter? 

Colonel Harnar. They are favorable; they are very much in favor 
of handling it in this way and in fact they are after us to do it. 

Mr. Ducanprer. They have been after you and pushing you to do 
it this way? 

Colonel Harnar. That is right. Because the Navy system is very 
easy for them to handle. They pay it now once a year. They pay 
all losses on an annual basis. ¥ 

At the present time under the Army-Air Force procedure, whenever 
a loss occurs, then the post office has to make a claim against the bond- 
ing company, or collect from the bonding company for each individual 
loss, which places an administrative burden on them. 

Mr. Ducanper. At the present time, the postal clerk must pay 
for his bond personally? 

Colonel Harnar. They must pay for the bond personally or it is 
paid out of the welfare fund. 

Mr. Ducanper. Whereas the Marine Corps and the Navy often 
waive the bond, saving the person that amount of money? 

Colonel Harnar. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I understand that what this bill will do is establish 
uniformity in the handling of mail and the designation of personnel 
and their bonding with the Navy. 

Colonel Harnar. Uniformity with the bonding. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. With the Navy? 

Colonel Harnar. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is all. 

Mr. Jounson. Are there any other witnesses? 

Colonel Harnar. No. 

Mr. Jounson. We will take this bill under advisement. 

(Whereupon the committee proceeded to further business.) 
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Mr. Jounson. The committee will now hear witnesses on S. 1550. 
(The bill referred to is as follows:) 
[S. 1550, 83d Cong., Ist sess ] 
AN ACT To authorize the President to prescribe the occasions upon which the uniform of any of the Armed 
‘orces may be worn by persons honorably liscl rged therefrom 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 125 of the Act of June 3, 1916 (39 
Stat. 216), as amended, is further amended by deleting the words ‘‘of ceremony” 
wherever they appear therein and substituting therefor the words ‘‘authorized by 
regulations of the President’’ 

Sec. 2. Section 2 of the Act of June 21, 1930 (46 Stat. 793), as amended, is fur- 
ther amended by deleting the words ‘‘of ceremony” and substituting therefor the 
words “‘authorized by regulations of the President” 

Passed the Senate May 6, 1953. 

Attest: J. Marx Trice, Secretary. 

Mr. JoHNson. Give your name to the reporter, please. 

Commander Guinegz. I am Lt. Cmdr. John F. Guinee, United 
States Naval Reserve, Consultant Division, Office of the Judge 
Advocate General of the Navy, appearing as a Department of Defense 
witness on S. 1550. 

Mr. Jounson. Proceed. 

Commander GuINeg. I appear here today to testify on H. R. 4488, 
which was introduced to eliminate an uncertainty which has appeare d 
in existing statutes designed for the protection of the uniform of the 
Armed Forces of the United States. 

18 United States Code 702 is a criminal statute providing penalties 
for persons wearing the uniform of any of the Armed Forces of the 
United States without authority. 

Two permissive statutes, section 2 of the act of June 21, 1930 
(46 Stat. 793), as amended (10 U.S. C. 1028b; 34 U.S. C. 399d) and 
section 125 of the act of June 3, “i916 (39 Stat. 216), as amended 
(10 U.S. C. 1393), provide authority for certain honorably discharged 
me eae of the Armed Forces to wear the uniforms upon occasions 
of ceremony. 

There is no definition of ‘occasions of ceremony” either in these 
acts or the legislative histories thereof, the term having been handed 
down through various statutes from the act of July 28, 1866 (14 
Stat. 332), to the present day. 

The intention of Congress in authorizing honorably discharged 
veterans to wear the uniforms of their armed force upon “occasions 
of ceremony”’ seems to have been for the purpose of encouraging parti- 
cipation in patriotic celebrations such as Memorial Day, Independence 
Day, Armed Forces Day, and the like. 

However, no expression of such intention has been found except 
in the context of the acts themselves and the interpretations made 
thereof by the Armed Forces in their uniform regulations, which are 
of the same import as the joint Army-Navy agreement of May 9, 
1944. 

The Office of the Attorney General recently brought to the atten- 
tion of the Navy Department the case of an honorably discharged 
Navy veteran who was charged with wearing the uniform of an 
enlisted man of the Navy, without authority, in violation of 18 
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U. S. C. 702, while attending the so-called May Day parade in New 
York City. 

The evidence discloses that the defendant, appearing as though he 
were an active member of the United States Navy, cheered and 
applauded and gave the impression that a member of our Armed 
Forces was sympathetic to the aims of those demonstrators parading 
on May Day. 

The defendant claimed he was authorized to wear the uniform under 
section 2 of the act of June 21, 1930, supra, since the May Day 
parade was a ceremony and any so-called ceremony allowed him to 
wear the uniform. 

The court charged the jury that since Congress did not define the 
word “ceremony,” it was for the jury to interpret and decide whether 
or not the May Day parade was an ‘occasion of ceremony” authoriz- 
ing an honorably discharged veteran to wear the uniform. 

The jury disagreed, and the case was marked off the trial calendar. 

Because of the broad language of the permissive statute, it would 
be difficult to sustain a conviction for illegal wearing of the uniform. 
The United States attorney at New York has stated that the enforce- 
ment of the criminal statute (18 U. S. C. 702) would thereby become 
difficult, if not impossible, under the above circumstances, and has 
recommended that the permissive statute be amended to cover this 
type of situation. 

S. 1550 would amend the permissive statutes so as to provide that 
the uniform may be worn by honorably discharged veterans upon 
occasions “authorized by regulations of the President,’ which would 
permit a sufficiently definite and flexible authority for honorably dis- 
charged veterans to wear their uniforms without bringing discredit 
upon the Armed Forces. 

This proposed legislation would involve no additional cost to the 
Government. The Department of the Navy, on behalf of the De- 
partment of Defense, recommends enactment of S. 1550. 

I would be glad to answer any questions you may have. 

Mr. Jounson. In other words, you anticipate if we give the author- 
ity to the President, he well issue specific regulations that will be 
thoroughly understood and if this kind of case ever arises, the court 
will have a way to instruct the jury so that it can determine clearly 
whether the man is in violation of the statute or not? 

Commander Guiner. Yes, that is right; that is the purpose. 

Mr. Jonnson. This particular incident was the one that brought 
about this suggested change in the law? 

Commander GuINER. Yes; it was. 

Mr. Jounson. Have there been any other cases prior to this one? 

Commander Gurnee. No, sir; and informal advice from the De- 
partment of Justice indicates that this particular case was the first 
one that came to their attention. 

Mr. Jounson. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Have you any idea when these regulations will 
be prepared? Has the preliminary draft been completed? 

Commander Gu1nEz. No, sir; it has not. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Have you any intention of calling on organized 
veterans and asking their advice in the preparation of these regula- 
tions? 
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Commander Gurnee. I cannot speak for the Department of Defense 
as to the actual preparation of the regulations, but my thougt is that 
they probably would not actually call on any veteran’s organizations, 
or organized veterans. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Weil, sometimes the military draws a pretty fine 
line and that may find a very innocent veteran, wearing his uniform, 
will be subject to court trial. 

Commander Gutnex. | don’t know if you have a copy of the joint 
Army-Navy agreement which was referenced in the statement, but I 
have one here and I can only assume that when the regulations are 
drawn, tney will be somewhat patterned along this regulation, which 
defines occasions of ceremony to mean occasions essentially of a mil- 
itary character in which the uniform is more appropriate than civilian 
clothes, and lists, for example, Memorial Day, military funerals, 
military weddings, military balls, and things like that. 

It is just my personal thought that the intent of occasions of cere- 
mony still will be kept but tnat they will be limited to exclude the use 
of the uniform on occasions of possibly questionable nature which 
might give the idea that the person wearing the uniform has 

Mr. Van Zanpt. I am in favor of the intent of the legislation, Com- 
mander, but at the same time 1 want to protect the rights of the 
veteran when he wears the uniform. 

Mr. Chairman, I wonder if it would be possible, before these regu- 
lations are put into effect, to have them sent to the House Armed 
Services Committee for review. 

Commander am sure they certainly could. 

Mr. Jounson. Would you offer that amendment to the bill? 

Mr. Van Zanpt. If it is possible, could the language be perfected? 

Mr. Ducanprr. We can put it in the report. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. All right; put it in the report. 

I would like to have the opportunity of reviewing those regulations 
so as to make sure we are not going to penalize any innocent veterans. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, I am in sympathy with the purpose 
of the proposed legislation also. 

I would also like to ask a few questions of the commander. 

We are permitting definitions to be written up in regulations and 
they are going to be used to prosecute citizens who ase no longer in 
the military. Is that correct? 

Commander Gutner. In its practical effect it will probably work 
out that way. 

Mr. Brooks. Isn’t it better—I don’t know about the constitu- 
tionality—is it constitutional to set up criminal offenses by regulations? 

Commander GuINnezr. Strictly speaking, the criminal statute reads, 
“Whoever without proper authority wears the uniform of a person of 
the Armed Forces of the United States,” and that “without proper 
authority” would be that which would be contained in these regula- 
tions. 

Mr. Brooks. ‘Without proper authority”? would be the regulation, 
then? 

Commander Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. So you think as far as constitutionality is concerned, 
it would be constitutional to regulate the authority and not put it in 
a statute? 

Commander Yes; I do. 
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Mr. Brooks. Would it be better to proceed on the basis first men- 
tioned and that is, define by statute the phrase “occasions of cere- 
mony?” 

Commander Guineg. That is one possibility. 

Mr. Brooks. Would it be better law? 

Commander Gutnez. It is one possibility. The reason for not 
suggesting that way is that in order to list all of the possible occasions 
that you might want to exclude, or perhaps include, it would make 
perhaps a very lengthy and complicated reading law. 

Mr. Brooks. If you can do it by regulations, aren’t you going to 
do it by the writing out of the regulation? 

Commander Guinrr. Yes, sir, and the thought is that in the event 
a loophole like the present one does appear, that it can be corrected 
without the necessity of further legislation. 

Mr. Brooks. And coming to the Congress? 

Commander Guiner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. That is the purpose, to make it more flexible and 
adaptable to changing situations. That is your idea, I assume? 

Commander Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. You do not think you could make it flexible enough 
if you were to write it up in a statute? 

Commander Brooks. I certainly think it could be written up to 
cover this particular type of situation and it would be written in the 
statute, ves, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Would you recommend that it be written in a statute, 
instead? 

Commander Gutner. No, sir, I would not, for the flexibility that 
exists in this method; and secondly, this is not without precedent. 
There are the statutes concerning uniforms of the Public Health 
Service. 

Mr. Brooks. That is what I am getting at. I had all sorts of 
trouble over the Public Health Service, trying to find out what the 
situation was. There were men running around in military uniforms 
in the war. During the war I had occasion to try to locate a man, and 
I found, after running him down in every military service, that he 
wasn't in the military at all. And the war came to an end and after 
the war, I found out that he was with the Public Health Service. I 
don’t know whether this would cocer a case of that sort. 

Commander Guiner. The Public Health Service has a separate 
statute covering their situation and it provides, upon their regulations 
authorized by the President, that the members and the ex-members 
of the Public Health Service may wear their uniform. 

Mr. Brooks. Let me ask you this. The regulations that you have 
given us here—lI read it—the interpretation of the phrase “occasions 
of ceremony”? makes no reference to the meetings of the American 
Legion, for instance, or the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Do you think that ought to be included as “occasions of ceremony?” 

Commander Guiner. I think they are included in the statute itself 
by virtue of—not by virtue of the fact that it is an occasion of cere- 
mony but by virtue of the fact that they are members of a military 
society composed entirely of honorably discharged officers and en- 
listed men, or both, of the United States. There is a specific statute. 

Mr. Brooks. But the American Legion is really a patriotic society. 

Commander Yes, sir. 
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Commander Guinez. I do not believe the words “strictly military 
society’ would be equivalent. 

Mr. Brooks. No. The legion is a patriotic society rather than a 
military society, and so is the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and others. 

Now, let me ask you this. Would the regulation cover a man who 
simply wears his uniform after discharge until he gets his civilian 
clothes? I know I did that. I wore it a couple of weeks. 

Commander Gurnee. There is again a specific clause in the current 
statute authorizing them to wear their uniforms, | think it is a period 
of 3 months, upon discharge. 

Mr. Brooks. There is no violation of any regulation, is it, to wear 
say just your jacket? 

I see a lot of these boys wearing their old jackets or their trousers 
or something like that? 

Commander Gurnee. Strictly speaking, there is a violation there 
of 18 United States Code 702, which provides that the uniform or any 
distinctive part of the uniform, shall not be worn. 

Mr. Brooks. They are all in violation, then. I see them every 
day. What do you propose to do about that? 

Commander Gurnee. That particular question has probably never 
received too much consideration from the various law enforcement 
agencies except where the uniform itself, I imagine, is worn in some- 
thing which is absolutely contrary to the intent of the congressional 
legislation authorizing the wearing of the uniform. 

Mr. Brooks. Hadn’t we better change that and let them do it. 
If a man has an old pair of shoes, what would be wrong with a man 
wearing an old pair of shoes? 

Commander Gutner. The shoes are not considered a distinctive 
part. 

Mr. Brooks. What about a jacket, for instance? 

Commander Guinee. Depending on what kind of a jacket it is. 
For instance, a sailor jacket, I think, is generally considered a distine- 
tive part of the uniform, and the fact that many people do it, some 
probably under the notion that by removing the rating badges, they 
remove the distinctive part of the uniform, it still falls within the 
prohibition of this law and probably as a practical matter of law 
enforcement there is quite, as you said, quite a bit of that going on, 
and the enforcement agencies probably, as long as it is not done with 
the idea of discrediting the service, feel that there are other more 
important things to attend to. 

Mr. Jounson. I wear a GI jacket on the golf course when it is cold. 
Would that be a violation of this law, in your opinion, the present law? 

Commander Guiner. It depends on what type of GI jacket it is. 
If it is simply one of these jackets that you can buy in any surplus 
store, I don’t think it would, because supposedly the distinctive types 
of clothing were not put out through the surplus stores. 

Mr. Brooks. I wear a GI raincoat when the weather is bad. How 
about that? 

Commander Gutner. I think, without the insignia or devices, that 
is not a sufficiently distinctive part of the clothing to fall within the 
statute. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Mr. Chairman, I want to address myself to my 
colleague from Louisiana, and repeat what I said a moment ago— 
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sometimes the lines are drawn too fine on these things, and we may 
injure innocent people. It might be well for us to review this regula- 
tion and after hearing your question, I am now sure that we must 
write into these bills a proviso that these regulations must be sub- 
mitted and, before they become effective, be approved by the legis- 
lative branch. 

Mr. Brooks. I am sure that I would not want to go to a Legion 
meeting—and my colleague here was a past commander of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars until he came to Congress—of a patriotic 
nature with 30 or 40 veterans and have them innocently violating 
the law. 

Mr. Jonunson. This illustrates to me the need for having regulations 
rather than law. 

I don’t know whether you know it, sir, but in the Congress of the 
United States, over half of the members are ex-servicemen and they 
are interested in a sensible law that would make it impossible for 
anyone to desecrate the uniform. We don’t want to be unreasonable 
with the services. I assume there is no question but that we could 
have it in the act, and I assume there is no objection on the part of 
the agencies, that they would send the regulations up here so that the 
appropriate committees could look over the regulations. 

Mr. Witson. Perhaps we could say ‘“‘authorized by the regulations 
of the President and approved by Congress.”’” Would that be suffi- 
cient to take care of them? 

Mr. Jounson. Probably we might consider the phrasing of that in 
executive session. I can’t tell you offhand whether that would do it 
or not. 

Mr. Brooks. There might be a general definition of the phrase 
“occasions of ceremony” and then let the Department promulgate 
regulations under that definition. 

Could that be done, Commander? 

Commander Gutnek. Yes, sir, it could be done; for example, the 
statute covering the Coast Guard reads, ‘On occasions of ceremony.” 
It keeps that “occasions of ceremony” in there, but then, ‘‘as pre- 
scribed by the regulations’ and leaves it to the regulations to pre- 
scribe occasions of ceremony. 

That is a separate law from the ones we are talking about today. 
But that could be done. 

Mr. Brooks. Is that a better method? Would that be an improve- 
ment, or wouldn’t it? 

Commander Guines. If you gentlemen, and I see the point, feel 
that you would want to cover these patriotic societies expressly, I 
think it certainly could be done. 

But is is certainly not the intention of the Navy Department and 
the Department of Defense to penalize those patriotic societies such 
as the Veterans of Foreign Wars and the American Legion. 

Mr. Jounson. The danger of that, as I see it, is if you begin specify- 
ing under the rules of interpretation, and you leave anything out by 
inadvertance, it is deemed to be a specific deletion of that particular 
item? 

Commander Guineg. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. If you come to that, though, if you said, exceptions, 
or occasions of ceremony, meetings of patriotic organizations, then 
couldn’t you spell out which are the patriotic organizations by regula- 
tion? 
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Commander GuIneg. Yes, sir; that could be done. 

Mr. Brooks. Then you could spell in these communistic functions; 
you could write that in the regulations, “no communistic functions.”’ 

Commander Gu1neez. Providing you still leave in the bill authority 
for the President 

Mr. Brooks. Certainly. I think the President has to have some 
regulatory authority. 

Commander GuINEE. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. It seems the whole matter is fairly simple. If you have 
some insignia on a uniform, it is military. But I can’t see any 
reason why we should have any Hitler-like attitude regarding what 
civilians can wear, one way or the other. I spent quite a few years of 
my life in the service and I can’t see any excuse for the fact that if 
you want it to be a military uniform, some insignia must be worn. 
Sometimes the military are a little bit careless on this suggestion and 
maybe they ought to be a little more alert concerning what their 
people in uniform should wear, instead of trying—I am not saying 
that you are—to make criminals out of ordinary citizens who like to 
wear a pair of khaki trousers and a khaki shirt. 

Commander Guinez. I think there again the khaki shirt and 
trousers are not considered distinctive parts of the uniform. Lots 
of people wear them without regard to whether they had any past or 
present association with the service. 

Mr. Bray. I do; and I intend to continue to do so. 

Commander Yes. 

Mr. Bray. Can you illustrate a situation where the military should 
not wear some sort of a distinguishing insignia, that is, place the 
obligation upon them? 

Commander Guiner. I think, now, for example, getting back to the 
sailor’s jumper again, that is generally considered for the most part 
to be so distinguishing that no rating badge or other insignia is 
necessary. 

Mr. Bray. But you have stripes or something on the uniform, 
haven’t you? I was never in the Navy. 

Commander Yes. 

Mr. Bray. The few times I have worn a uniform I always carefully 
took off all insignia. For instance, I was in Korea in November 1951, 
and I wore the GI woolen uniform and I was very careful to take off 
any insignia on it. 

I think this is a case where the responsibility might be on the 
services to do something to designate their uniforms, instead of 
making people criminals automatically by what they wear. That 
is the way I feel about it, frankly. 

Commander Gutner. I think that if the uniform is of a general 
nature, like you suggested, khaki trousers and khaki shirts, if we can 
conceive of a situation where someone was picked up merely for wear- 
ing those particular articles, then I don’t think there is a chance in 
the world that the conviction would be upheld because they are so 
general. 

Mr. Bray. What would you say that you could wear without 
insignia that would make the man a criminal? 

Commander Guiner. My only thought was again the Navy dress 
blue jumper for enlisted men, maybe the Navy sailor pants with the 
buttons on. 
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I understand that with the buttons removed that would not be 
part of the uniform, because of those anchors on the buttons. And 
the same way, the Navy pea coats may be worn with the buttons 
removed. The buttons with the anchors are considered distinctive. 

Mr. Bray. But unless the insignia is on, they are not in uniform. 

Mr. Wiison. Could we discuss this in executive session. We are 
talking about details which are not part of the bill. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, I think we could go into this matter then. 

Have you any questions, Mr. Ducander? 

Mr. Ducanpgr. No. I was just going to follow your suggestion 
that we could write an amendment to the bill in executive session. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you, Commander. 

(Whereupon the committee proceeded to further business.) 


H. R. 2226 


Mr. Jonnson. We will now hear the witnesses in H. R. 2226. 
(The bill referred to is as follows:) 


(H. R. 2226, 83d Cong., Ist Sess.] 


A BILL To repeal the provision of the Act of July 1, 1902 (32 Stat. 662), as amended, relating to pay of 
civilian employees of the Navy Department appointed for duty beyond the continental limits of the 
United States and in Alaska 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the second paragraph under the heading 
“Emergency Fund, Navy Department”’ of the Act of July 1, 1902 (32 Stat. 662), 
as amended (54 Stat. 383), which reads: 

“The Secretary of the Navy, in his discretion, is authorized to pay all civilian 
employees appointed for duty beyond the continental limits of the United States, 
and in Alaska, from the date of their sailing from the United States until they 
report for duty to the officer under whom they are to serve, and while returning 
to the United States by the most direct route and with due expedition, compensa- 
tion at a rate corresponding to their rate of pay while actually employed.’’ is 
repealed, 

Mr. Jounson. You may identify yourself to the reporter. 

Mr. Orrrire. I am Marvin J. Ottilie, Assistant to the Director, 
Employment Division, Office of Industrial Relations, and I have 
been designated to represent the Department of Defense at today’s 
hearing on H. R. 2226. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. You are from the Navy Department? 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. Proceed. 

Mr. Orriiiz. The purpose of this legislation is to repeal the act 
of July 1, 1902, as amended, which prevents the Navy Department 
from following the practice of other Government agencies in paying 
salary to persons appointed for duty outside the continental United 
States and in Alaska. 

The 1902 statute, which applies only to the Navy Department, 
provides for the payment of salary to new appointees from the date 
of sailing from the United States and, upon return, to the port of 
entry in the United States. 

The payment of salary to persons recruited for overseas duty by 
other departments and agencies is governed by section 7 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act (Public Law 600, 79th Cong.). 

The Comptroller General has interpreted this law as authorizing 
the payment of salary from the time travel begins at the place of 


actual residence or the place of induction to the overseas station and 
upon the return to such continental points after completion of the 
overseas assignment (24 Comp. Gen. 391, 394). 

The restriction upon the Navy Department creates an inequity in 
the payment of compensation between appointees of the Navy and 
those of other components of the Department of Defense, as well as 
private employers in the same area. 

The Navy Department recommends the repeal of the 1902 statute 
so that there will be uniformity in the payment of compensation to all 
persons appointed to positions overseas within the Federal services. 
The amount of money involved, both in individual cases and in total 
cost, would be nominal. This amount will vary according to the travel 
time required for each appointee. However, it is estimated that the 
increased cost would amount to an average of 3 days’ compensation 
for each person. 

The Navy currently employs overseas about 5,580 United States 
citizens who were recruited in the United States for overseas duty. 
While many of these employees serve more than one tour of duty, there 
are annually a certain number of replacements required. Based 
upon the current employment statistics and annual estimated replace- 
ment requirement, it is estimated that the total annual cost, barring 
unusual increases which are not predictable, would be approximately 
$50,000. We believe that these additional costs are justified. 

When the act of July 1, 1902, was enacted, the Navy Department, 
and in fact, the entire Federal Government, hired relatively few 
civilians for overseas service. International commitments, particu- 
larly during and after World War II, have expanded our overseas ac- 
tivities and have increased the number and the locations of activities 
requiring the employment of civilians. 

It has become increasingly difficult to recruit qualified personnel for 
many of these overseas locations where skilled employees are not 
available locally. The Navy Department and various other depart- 
ments were granted authority, mainly in appropriation act provisions, 
to pay the expenses of new appointees to overseas stations in order to 
attract persons to overseas employment. 

It is generally recognized that it would be necessary to continue 
this incentive for overseas recruitment, and in 1946 the Congress, by 
Public Law 600, provided permanent statutory authority for the pay- 
ment of expenses, including the payment of salary en route, of new 
appointees and for the payment of the costs of transportation of their 
dependents and household effects. The Navy Department pays the 
costs of their travel and transportation under Public Law 600. 

At the time Public Law 600 was enacted, it was believed that the 
act of 1902 would be offset by the general legislation and that the 
Navy Department could pay the expenses authorized generally for the 
Government service. However, a peculiarity in the’ law of 1902 
resulted in a legal opinion that the Navy was bound by the terms of 
that act, insofar as it affects new appointees, and required the differ- 
ence between the salary payable to Navy appointees and those of 
other agencies. The reason for this difference in pay practices is 
difficult to explain to prospective employees, particularly since the 
Navy is able to pay the other expenses authorized by the law which is 
generally applicable to all Government agencies. 
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Since the Navy Department must recruit in the present labor 
market in competition with other employers, both Government and 
private, repeal of the 1902 statute would place the Navy Department 
on the same basis as other Government agencies in recruiting for its 
overseas activities. 

If there are any questions, I should be glad to attempt to answer 
them. 

Mr. Jounson. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Wickersuam. I would like to ask you this, in line with the 
President's policy of reducing expenditures. Does it meet with his 
approval? 

Mr. Orritie. That is a difficult question for me to answer. We 
expect to bear this out of current appropriations, 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Is it not true, Mr. Chairman, that this is a part of 
the effort to eliminate some of the inequities in existing laws that 
relate to Government personnel? 

Mr. Orrinie. That is correct. 

Mr. Jounson. Really, that is the basic purpose, to put on a parity 
all civilians that serve overseas; is that correct? 

Mr. Orritin. That is right. 

Mr. Jounson. And through a purely technical kink in the law, the 
Navy is not able to do the same job as the other services are? 

Mr. Orritie. That is correct 

Mr. Jounson. There is no other thing involved? 

Mr. Orritin. No. The other services and the other agencies pay 
overseas emplovees from the point of hire. We cannot start paying 
a salary until they leave the coast. 

Mr. Jonnson. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Wixson. Is there any particular advantage that the Navy has 
that the other services do not have in hiring for overseas service, so 
that by bringing this up to the point of equality, they might bring 
this into inequality again? In other words, it is like sawing a chair 
leg when you try to balance it off? 

Mr. Orritire. In general, the military departments are working 
toward uniformity in all overseas practices. 

Mr. Jounson. Are there any other questions? 

Thank you. 

(Whereupon the committee proceeded to further business.) 


H. R. 2319 


Mr. Jounson. The committee will now hear witnesses on H. R. 2319. 
(The bill referred to is as follows:) 


[H. R. 2319, 83d Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To authorize the Secretary of Defense and the Secretaries of the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force to reproduce and to sell copies of official records of their respective Departments, and for other 
purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of Defense and the Secretaries 
of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force are authorized to make and to rent or 
sell to interested persons, concerns, or institutions, reproductions of the official 
current records of their respective Departments, including, but not limited to, 
papers, manuscripts, documents, books, photographs, lantern slides, motion 
picture films, and sound reproductions, consistent with national security as deter- 
mined under regulations promulgated with the approval of the Secretary of De- 
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fense, and at such prices and fees (not less than the estimated cost of furnishing 
such reproductions) as may be prescribed pursuant to such regulations. All 
proceeds of such sales or rentals shall be deposited and covered into the Treasury 
as miscellaneous receipts. The term “current records’’ as used herein means 
records that are required for use in the current operation and administration of 
the Department concerned, 


Mr. Jounson. Would you identify vourself to the reporter, please. 

Colonel CLeaves. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am Col. Haskell Cleaves, Chief, Comptroller Division, Office of the 
Chief Signal Officer, in support of H. R. 2319. I have been designated 
by the De partment of Defense in support of that bill. 

I have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairmen, and since you have 
it before you, in the interest of saving time I could just summarize it. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY HASKELL CLEAVES, CHIEF, COMPTROLLER Division, OFr- 
FICE OF THE CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER, IN SUPPORT OF A BILL TO AUTHORIZE 
THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE AND THE SECRETARIES OF THE ARMY, THE Navy, 
AND THE AiR FoRCcE TO REPRODUCE AND TO SELL COPIES OF OFFICIAL RECORDS 
or TuHerr Respective DEPARTMENTS, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES. 


I appear before your committee in support of a bill ‘‘to authorize the Secretary 
of Defense and the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force to reproduce 
and to sell copies of official records of their respective departments, and for other 
purposes.” 

The proposed bill would authorize the Secretaries to make reproductions of 
official current records of their respective departments and to rent or sell such 
reproductions to interested persons, concerns or insitutions. Among the records 
authorized to be reproduced and rented or sold are all manner of papers, manu- 
scripts, documents, books, photographs, lantern slides, motion-picture films, and 
sound reproductions. The bill provides that such rentals or sales shall be con- 
sistent with national security as determined under regulations promulgated with 
the approval of the Secretary of Defense, and at such prices and fees, not less 
than the estimated cost of furnishing such reproductions, as may be prescribed 


pursuant to such regulations. All proceeds of such sales or rentals are required 
to be deposited in the Treasury of the United States to the credit of miscellaneous 
receipts. 


A large amount of record material has necessarily been accumulated by the 
military services, consisting, among other things, of papers and legal documents 
relating to matters affecting their personnel, property under their control, con- 
tracts awarded by them, and the like. The lack of statutory authority for furnish- 
ing certified or uncertified copies of such papers and documents to persons who 
have legitimate needs therefor has caused involved procedures to evolve which are 
unduly expensive and should be unnecessary in ordinary governmental practices. 

The accumulated material also includes scientific and technical books and man- 
uscripts, photographs, motion-picture film, footage from motion pietures, and 
allied materials such as recordings, sound tracks and lecture notes, a large part 
of which is of scientific and educational value. Over the last several years, an 
increasing number of requests have been received by the military departments 
from educational and other institutions and from private persons and concerns, 
that copies of such material be made available to them by sale, loan, or exchange 
for similar or comparable material. It would be in the publie interest to permit 
the military departments to comply with such requests from sources whose re- 
quirements are legitimate. The departments could thereby disseminate useful 
information in the possession of others. 

The articles, copies of which would be disposed of under the proposed bill, 
include material of value to scientists, schools, laboratories, industrial organiza- 
tions as well as the general public. For example, scientific and technical books 
and manuscripts are of interest to institutions and persons engaged in the fields 
of endeavor covered by such books and manuscripts. Copies of training films 
which portray civilian techniques taught to members of the Armed Forces would 
be useful also to industrial companies for the same purposes. Copies of photo- 
graphs and general information motion pictures are of interest to historians, as 
well as to the general public. None of the material mentioned would be disposed 
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of in any way by any of the departments if such action would be inconsistent 
with the national security. 

President. Eisenhower, when serving as Chief of Staff, enunciated the policy 
on release of information from World War II records to the effect that the Army 
“possesses no inherent right to conceal the history of its affairs behind a cloak of 
secrecy. * * * The American Public * * * should find no unnecessary ob- 
stacle to its access to written record * * *. The preparation of * * * (the 
official history of the Army in World War II) does not * * * constitute any 
reason or excuse for denying to the public immediate access to the facts and rec- 
ords, where they deal solely with the operations of the Army, and where the 
security of the nation is not involved.” 

The Department of the Army has issued a regulation (AR 345-20) which sets 
forth the policy as follows: 

“4. General policy—While information from, access to, or copies of papers 
forming a part of the records of the Department of the Army may be furnished to 
members of the public only by authority of the Secretary of the Army, all requests 
compatible with the public interest and in conformance with pertinent regulations 
will be granted. Upon receipt of requests for such information or access to or 
copies of papers, the Secretary of the Army or the person to whom authority has 
been delegated to act for the Secretary of the Army will determine, taking into 
account the nature of the information sought and the use proposed to be made 
thereof by the applicant, whether the private interests involved are such as prop- 
erly outweigh any public considerations which may exist against granting the 
request.” 

Under this regulation, certain types of papers and records are furnished without 
charge, when they are required for official or related purposes. In cases where the 
request has been a legitimate request but would require expensive reproduction, 
it has been necessary to utilize the reproduction facilities of other governmental 
agencies such as the National Archives and the Library of Congress. These agen- 
cies are permitted to charge a fee for their services. The procedure has sometimes 
necessitated temporary removal of voluminous records from Army files to the 
reproducing facilities, which is not desirable practice from the Army’s point of 
view. 

In some cases, Army agencies have been forced to resort to the practice of mak- 
ing official records available to private reproducing concerns for the purpose of 
making reproductions at the request of interested persons having legitimate need 
for copies of such records. It is required in these cases that these records be kept 
in the custody of authorized personnel who must therefore accompany them to 
and from the reproducing establishments. 

The restricted policy outlined above has become so generally known that many 
persons refrain from requesting copies of records or documents except in unusual 
circumstances. Even so, it is estimated that several hundred legitimate requests 
are denied each year mostly because the Army cannot expend funds appropriated 
for its use merely for the benefit of private persons or groups. While provision 
has been made to permit individuals to make microfilm or other photographic 
reproductions with privately owned duplicating equipment under the supervision 
of records depository personnel of the Adjutant General, this practice has been 
discouraged by the Adjutant General because it would require that access be 
given to private persons to Army records. The Adjutant General feels that it 
would be more desirable to have the duplicating work done with Army equipment 
at a charge sufficient to cover the cost of providing the service. 

During World War I, a Committee on Public Information had charge of 
dissemination of pictures made by the Armed Forces. At the end of World War I 
this funetion was turned over to the War Department, and in 1919, the Signal 
Corps was given charge of the sale of prints of photographs and copies of official 
motion pictures. The Signal Corps has been engaged in this activity since that 
time although there has been no clear and distinct statutory authority for repro- 
duction and sale of still and motion pictures. 

In 1951, 8,766 prints of still pictures were furnished at a charge of $4,383 and 
in 1952, 9,000 prints were furnished at a charge of $4,500. In 1951, 115,806 feet 
of motion picture film were furnished at a total charge of $8,761.69 and in 1952, 
173,986 feet of motion-picture film were furnished at a charge of $13,241.98. 
The entire proceeds of the sale of still and motion pictures were deposited as 
miscellaneous receipts in the Treasury. 

A limited number of motion pictures have been made available to the general 
publie through the United States Office of Education. The Office of Education 
has a contract with a private film library which makes prints from military films 
and sells them to the public. 
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Other Army agencies would find the provisions of this bill helpful in their 
relations with the public. The Corps ot Engineers receives thousands of requests 
for copies of maps, charts, manuals, legal docurnents and other books and records 
containing information which would be of interest to the public, but cannot 
supply them because of the cost of doing so would have to be charged to appro- 
priated funds. The Judge Advocate General expresses numerous opinions on 
matters relating to courts martial and other matters, many of which would be of 
interest to the legal profession. All of these are part ot the records which would 
come within the purview of the proposed bill. 

Authority tor certain Government departments and agencies to furnish copies 
of their records to the public at the cost of preparing and furnishing them is set 
forth in statutes enacted from time to time. The most recent enactment was 
that contained in the act of July 21, 1947 (61 Stat. 398; 43 U.S. C. 45) in which 
such authority was given to the Director of the United States Geological Survey. 

Enactment of the bill is necessary in order to provide clear and distinet statutory 
authority to the Armed Forces to fill legitimate requirements of private persons 
and institutions for information to be found in the records; to implement the 
sense of the Congress that any work, service, publication, report, document, 
benefit, privilege, authority, use, franchise, license, permit, certificate, registration, 
or similar thing of value of utility performed, :urnished, provided, granted, pre- 
pared, or issued by any Federal Agency to or for any persons, except those engaged 
in the transaction of official business of the Government, shall be self-sustaining 
to the full extent possible, and the head of each federal agency should charge a 
ee or price to be tair and equitable to the Government and the recipient. (Publie 
f price to be t 1 equitable to the itl Publ 
Law 137, 82d Cong., title V; see report from Committee on Appropriations, 
H. Rept. 384, 82d Cong., Ist sess.). 

It is recommended that the proposed bill be enacted into law. 

Mr. Jounson. You might indicate the type of articles you propose 
to reproduce. I notice that you have films in there. 

Colonel CLraves. Manuscripts, documents, books, still photo- 
graphs, motion-picture films, in the care of the Corps of Engineers, 
maps, charts, aerial surveys, and engineering manuals, manuals on 
construction and so forth, which have no security implications. 

From the Judge Advocate General’s department, pertinent records 
pertaining to court martials, decisions of the Judge Advocate General, 
et cetera. 

Mr. Jonunson. Would it be possible for a total stranger to a case 
to get the records of a man who had been convicted for an offense of 
some kind? 

Colonel CLeaves. No, sir, I would say he could not; unless he is 
properly indentified and his interest in the document shown. 

Mr. Jonnson. I say that because someone with malicious intent 
might endeavor to obtain such documents, with consequent injury to 
the individual. 

Colonel Cieaves. That is true. Such documents would only be 
released to interested persons who can show an interest. 

. rT 

Mr. Jonnson. Interested persons is a very wide term. That 
brings up a very important question, and that is, whether we should 
broadcast proceedings of individuals before court martials. 

Colonel Cieaves. The Army’s regulations protect specific court- 
martial records, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. The regulations do, but not the statute? 

Colonel Cieaves. The regulations, but not the statute. 

Mr. Jounson. Would this bill in any way abrogate those regula- 
tions? 

Colonel Cieaves. No, sir. 

The purpose of this legislation is to provide a means whereby we 
can accede to legitimate requests on the part of the public and insti- 
tutions for material where there is no security implication whatsoever. 
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We are unable to accede to all these requests at the present time 
due to their volume and the fact that it costs money in terms of mate- 
rial in particular, photographic paper, film, microfilm, to perform this 
service. 

Other departments of the Government, specifically, the National 
Archives, the Library ot Congress, the Office of Education, the Geolog- 
ical Survey, and the Department of Agriculture, I know, have such 
authority to reproduce their records for a fee at cost, not to make 
money, but simply to repay to the Department the cost of doing that 
business, 

Mr. Jounson. You have got that word “legitimate purposes” in the 
legislation. That is the term I am thinking about. That is too broad. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest, in the light of your 
suggestion, that we change the word “interested” to say—I am going 
to ask a question of the colonel—to say ‘“‘properly authorized persons’’? 

Colonel Cleaves. That would be very much to the point. 

Mr. Brooks. Would that be better wording, too? 

Colonel CLeaves. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. On line 5, page 1, change “interested’’ to “‘properly 
authorized persons,’ so that it would read, “authorized to make and 
to rent or sell to properly authorized persons, concerns, or institutions, 
reproductions.” 

Colonel CLeaves. That would be a better wording. 

Mr. Jounson. Do you offer that as an amendment? 

Mr. Brooks. I will, at the proper time. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Van Zandt? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Colonel, as I understand this request, it is to 
cover the cost of the many documents that are required from time to 
time by individuals, as well as groups. 

Colonel CLeaves. That is the purpose. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Is it the intention of the Department of Defense 
to charge a veteran, if he asks for a copy of his discharge, a photostatic 
copy, or a paper which is contained in his jacket, that he needs to 
prosecute a claim with the Veterans’ Administration? 

Colonel CLEAvgs. No, sir; that sort of business is being done at the 
present time and is fully authorized and legitimate under the existing 
regulations. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. At no charge? 

Colonel CLeaves. At no charge. He can go to the Adjutant 
General and ask for the things he considers necessary to back up his 
claim for his individual administration to that which he is entitled to 
under the law. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. If mothers and fathers of deceased veterans were 
to ask the Adjutant General for a transcript concerning part of the 
veteran’s record regarding treatment in the hospital, or say his death 
in action, would this bill require the Department of Defense to charge 
the father and mother for that document? 

Colonel CLeaves. No sir; that is considered legitimate official 
business. 

Mr. Jonson. You have in mind documents such as reports of the 
Chief of Engineers on rivers and harbors, and flood control projects? 

Colonel CLeaves. That is correct. 

Mr. Jonnson. That is one type of document? 

Colonel CLEAvEs. Yes. 
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Mr. Wixson. Could you classify them as public records? In other 
words, material available to the public if they wanted to go to the 
trouble of getting the proper permission to look at it? 

Colonel CLeaves. The class of material we are talking about is 
just exactly that. As a matter of fact, one of the several ways that 
business is being handled at the present time is for people to some in, 
ask for the records, and in some cases, they are able to bring, if they 
can afford it, their own microfilm equipment and do their own work 
on the spot. 

Mr. Wixson. In order to prevent any material that is not of public 
record from getting into the hands of unauthorized people, where we 
say “reproductions of the official current records of thelr respective 
departments,” I admit it limits it some, but I believe it would be in 
the interest of the department and the public if unauthorized records 
were not permitted to be reproduced under this regulation. On line 
6 of page 1, if you said “official current public records,” that might 
cover it, might it not? 

Colonel Cieaves. Yes, sir. On the second page of the bill, starting 
with line 7, that whole last sentence is a definition. 

Is that what you mean? Does that cover it, by any chance? 

Mr. Jounson. Will you indilge an interrption there? 

Mr. Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Jonnson. One thing I want to get your ideas on is the word 
“current.’’ What significance does that have? What does it include? 

For instance, one time I was interested in a rivers and harbors 
projects that has started in 1927. That would not be a current 
record, If 1 wanted to get a copy of that 1927 report? 

Colonel CieEves. The Federal Records Act of 1950 defines the 
word “current.’”” Mr. East, I believe, can give us that information, 
if you desire, sir. 

Mr. East is representing the Adjutant General's Department, 
which has a lot of this work. 

Mr. East. I will identify myself for the record. I am Sherrod 
Hast, representing the Adjutant General's Office. 

On this matter of records, the records, as used in this act, are 
defined in Federal Records Act of 1950 very specifically. 

The character of records mentioned in this bill are only indicative. 
The binding definition on records is in the Federal Records Act. 

I believe Mr. Johnson asked a question on rivers and harbors. On 
that particular point, the word ‘current’ is interpreted to mean 
records in the custody of the heads of the agencies concerned, as 
distinguished from the records that have been retired to the archives 
of the United States. 

As a matter of fact, the word “current’’ here is redundant in that 
it is still intended to cover records still in the custody of the agencies 
concerned. 

In the case of records of 1927, if they were permanent records and 
still in existence, they are likely in the custody of the Archivist of the 
United States. But he already has authority to reproduce those. 

This is intended to give the creating agency authority to reproduce 
its own records, and reproduce them in appropriate instances. 

With regard to the propriety of reproducing the records concerned, 
there are already appropriate regulations concerning access and 
release of records which cover all of the points raised from the point 
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of view of propriety, principally from the point of view of the right, 
legal or otherwise, of an agency to release records, particularly those 
which it did not create itself. 

All of those things were taken into account and are now covered, 
as well as regulations covering access to records, 

Access and release of copies are two different things, the second, 
in this instance, involving a certain expenditure of funds for the release 
of information. 

Of course it takes money to make information available, but no 
special authority is requred in that instance. 

Mr. Brooks. The idea of this legislation is mostly to authorize 
the charging for this service: is that right? 

Mr. Easr. The charge for the service where it is inappropriate 
to use funds of the Government for the benefit of the individual or 
group. 

Mr. Brooks. What is the scale of charges which is used and how 
are they computed? 

Mr. East. The cost of the service, namely, the actual cost of the 
supplies and materials, plus 10 percent for overhead and incidental 
costs to cover the cost of what these agencies are now doing, which 
these agencies usually do. 

Mr. Brooks. Suppose a motion picture were requested by a public 
school, what would be your criteria? 

Mr. East. There are provisions whereby the Army will make a 
film available to the Office of Education which, in turn, assumes the 
responsibility for distribution to educational institutions. 

That would be one instance where, as I mentioned, the agencies 
involved have authority already. 

Mr. Brooks. What would you charge them? What would be your 
criteria for charging? 

Mr. East. In those cases, sir, if I may indicate what my under- 
standing of the situation is, it would depend on the nature of the 
information. 

In general, the Office of Education has a program which is calcu- 
lated to disseminate information to educational institutions without 
charge. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. Suppose this was a motion-picture place, 
what is your criteria of charges? 

Mr. East. If it is a commercial distributor, sir? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. I am just trying to get some idea of what your 
schedule is and how much it is going to cost us. 

Mr. East. How much it is going to cost us? 

Mr. Brooks. How much it is going to cost to make it. 

Suppose you have a motion picture and some agency wants to rent it. 

Colonel Cleaves. Under the present situation, we turn that over 
to the Office of Education. If we were to produce it and give them 
a copy, rent or sell it, it would be based on the cost to us of reprinting. 

Mr. Brooks. Suppose Congressman Van Zandt wanted to rent a 
film to show in Pennsylvania. What would be vour criteria for charg- 
ing for the renting of the film? 

Colonel CLeaves. On the rental basis, I am not prepared to say 
what the criteria would be. 

Mr. Witson. It says in this proposed bill, not less than the esti- 
mated cost of furnishing such proposed reproductions. 
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It should not be difficult. You would figure the normal wear and 
tear on the rental, or the actual cost of reproduction if it should be a 
sale, so I think it would be adequately covered so long as you stick 
to this provision, though I don’t see why you use the word “esti- 
mated,’”’—‘‘not less than the estimated cost of furnishing such repro- 
ductions.”’ 

I should think vou would say, ‘‘not less than the cost of furnishing 
such reproductions.” 

Mr. Ducanper. In the case of papers, manuscripts, documents, 
and books, how would you go about reproducing them? 

Would you let them out on contract, to print or bind so many 
books, or would you let the Government Printing Office do it? 

Colonel CLeaves. In most cases, from the nature of the requests 
received in the past, from those agencies, and the Adjutant General, 
and the Signal Corps in particular, we possess at the present time 
facilities for reproducing that. We do it for official business to a 
very large extent, and it is estimated that the added business which 
would be created by this additional authority sought here would not 
be sufficient to increase our overhead. We could do it within the 
realm of existing facilities and equipment. 

Mr. Ducanpnmr. Is this all that is anticipated, reproduction, when 
the request is made? Is it not anticipated that some book or docu- 
ment will become so popular that you will require a supply of copies? 

Colonel CLeaves. No. 

Mr. Ducanper. You will print it up individually in each instance? 

Colonel CLeaves. Yes. That is going by what has happened in 
the past; judging by experience. 

Mr. Ducanprr. You couldn’t let the Public Printer take care of 
this sort of thing, so far as documents and things of that sort are 
concerned? 

Colonel CLieaves. Mr. East could answer that question, sir. 

Mr. East. That definitely is the case. This bill is calculated to 
cover reproduction other than printing. There are statutes in effect 
that control the business of the Publie Printer and his relationships, 
the Congressional Committee on Printing, and so on. 

All of those regulations are calculated to print, and to print material 
at the cheapest rate by contract, by the Public Printer, as well as by 
and with the facilities of the agencies concerned. 

This does not involve printing. If it did, if it involved a reprint of 
General DeWitt’s report on the exclusion program in California 
which is now out of print, if it involved a reprint of that, the Public 
Printer would do it. He printed the first volume. That would not 
be a factor. 

However, if an individual wanted a microfilm copy of that book 
which is out of print, that is the medium which would be likely to be 
used. They don’t want more than one copy. 

Mr. Ducanper. I should point out, Mr. Chairman, that this is the 
second bill we have had here this morning where a certain cost is put 
down as the price of the object, but you must take into consideration 
the fact that you have people on duty doing this sort of thing. 

For instance, how many people, civilians, or people on active duty 
with the Armed Services, do you think would have to be kept in a 
state of readiness to reproduce these things? 
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Mr. East. The volume of requests for the reproduction of docu- 
ments, using reproduction as I have just indicated, for other than 
official purposes, is estimated to be at such a low percentage of the 
reproduction that has to be done for official purposes as not to be 
material in terms of either personnel or labor costs. 

As far as the Adjutant General is concerned, in the operation of his 
record centers, we estimate we are now turning down about 200 
requests a year. The Adjutant General is handling about 8 million 
requests a year. 

So it is infinitesmal, as far as material and personnel is concerned. 

Mr. Bray. I don’t think it offers much of a problem. 

Before I came to Congress, however, I had occasion to secure a 
document from the Army for a client, and we got it after a great deal 
of trouble, both to the Army and to me and my client. 

Mr. East. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. It isn’t very difficult. In fact, all the other parts of 
the Government do have this. I recall one time that as an exhibit 
I had to get certain parts of a record. It is very simple. I believe 
in one branch they had facilities such as you are requesting now. 
They prepared that in no time at all. 

This way, if it is required, let us day for evidence, we can get it 
very quickly. I think this is a good bill. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Wilson? 

Mr. Wilson. I think it is agreeable that this material, photographs 
and so forth, be made available to the public, so long as it is in the 
public interest. 

I am not satisfied just because one interpretation of the term 
“‘eurrent records” is expressed here that anyone reading the law and 
making a determination from the law would take that same viewpoint. 

I notice in the wording of this proposed bill, even though we speak 
of current records, we exempt anything in which the national security 
is involved. 

I would like to go further and exempt anything in which personal 
rights are involved, by putting in something calling it official current 
public records, and in that way no individual, such as Mr. Van Zandt 
mentioned, such as a veteran with a personal record, would be in any 
way endangered by this bill. 

I would like to limit it somewhat, but also make it specifically 
known that the intent of the bill is only for public records that have 
no military significance and no personal significance. 

Mr. East. As I indicated a few minutes ago, that is already covered 
in the current regulation respecting access and release of information 
from records. The rights of the individual are very fully protected. 
I call your attention to paragraph 4 in the prepared statement: 

4. GENERAL Poticy.—While information from, access to, or copies of papers 
forming a part of the records of the Department of the Army may be furnished 
to members of the public only by authority of the Secretary of the Army, all 
requests compatible with the public interest and in conformance with pertinent 
regulations will be granted. Upon receipt of requests for such information or 
access to or copies of papers, the Secretary of the Army or the person to whom 
authority has been delegated to act for the Secretary of the Army will determine, 
taking into account the nature of the information sought and the use proposed to 
be made thereof by the applicant, whether the private interests involved are such 


as properly outweigh any public considerations which may exist against granting 
the request 
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Mr. Witson. Don’t you have a provision which states that in 
relation to national security, no records will be released? Yet you 
specifically exempt it in this bill. I think we should go far enough 
to make it known that we do not intend any information to be released 
of a private nature. 

Colonel CLeaves. In order to add something to the bill, we could 
add something of the thought in the regulation just read to the bill 
itself, in addition to the national-security “angle specifically singled out. 

Mr. Brooks. That is w hy I suggested the words “properly author- 
ized,” so that no one without authority would be able to get a private 
record. 

Mr. East. That could be done, but I am sure the regulations 
specifically preclude release of the records of one individual to another 
individual. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Except in the case where the individual gives 
power of attorney to the individual requesting the documents? 

Mr. Easr. That is right. 

Mr. Witson. This bill authorizes the Secretary of Defense to de- 
termine to whom this information shall be given. So when you say 

“properly authorized,” that power is already enforced in the bill. 

Mr. East. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I would not agree with my colleague on that point. 
It is properly authorized under the other act. 

But my idea in asking a question would be this. On those 8 million 
requests coming to you every year that you can fill, this bill has no 
reference to any 1 of those 8 million requests? 

Mr. East. No. Those requests include official business where we 
are furnishing information intra-agency or interagency or intergov- 
ernmental. 

They would include furnishing of papers through congressional 
offices to constituents, about their military service, and furnishing 
information on military service to veterans for whatever purposes the 
veteran may need it. 

Mr. Brooks. But his would cover those cases you now have to 
turn down? 

Mr. East. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Is it proper to call those commercial requests? 

Mr. East. Commercial, scientific, scholarly, and research requests. 
Let me give you an example of what I mean. Prof. Edward Barnhart 
of the U niversity of California at Berkeley is doing research on the 
exclusion program on the Pacific coast. In the interest of se holarship 
and research he was interested in certain actions which we took in 
1941 and 1942. The records are voluminous on the administration 
of such a program. This is an entirely legitimate scholarly request 
from a responsible institution. However, we cannot use public funds 
to microfilm several feet of ducuments which he should have. He 
has then but two recourses, either to come to Washington and re- 
search the documents here, or to have some one do it for him. If we 
were permitted to reproduce the documents for him, we could do so 
for a very small fee. 

That is the kind of thing we had in mind. If those documents 
were in the Library of Congress or in the National Archives, that 
service would be available. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you. 
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Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Wickersham? 

Mr. WickersHam. No questions. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Thank you. 

(Whereupon, the committee proceeded to further business.) 


Wasuineton D.C. Monday, May 4, 1958. 


S. 1547 


Mr. Van Zanvr. We will now consider S. 1547. 
(The bill referred to is as follows:) 


[S. 1547 83d Cong. Ist sess.] 

AN ACT To authorize payment for the transportation of household effects of certain naval personnel 

Be it enacted by the Senate and the House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That payment of the cost of transportation (in- 
cluding packing, crating, drayage, and unpacking) of household effects of members 
of the naval forces, upon release from active duty, from their homes of record to 
places selected by such members is hereby authorized to be made from current 
appropriations as may be available for such services and any payments represent- 
ing the cost of such transportation (including packing, crating, drayage, and un- 
packing) heretofore made, are ratified and approved: Provided, That such trans- 
portation shall have been authorized prior to June 13, 1947, pursuant to duly 
promulgated regulations of the Navy Department: Provided further, That the 
transportation costs authorized to be paid hereunder are limited to the construe- 
tive costs of transportation from the last duty stations to the homes of record. 

Passed the Senate May 6, 1953. 

Attest: 

J. Markt Trice, Secretary 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Please come forward and identify yourself to the 
reporter. 

Lieutenant Hennincer. My name is Richard G. Henninger, 
lieutenant, Supply Corps, United States Navy. I am Assistant 
Director, Household Goods Division, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 
I appear here today to testify on the bill H. R. 2323. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Proceed with your statement, Lieutenant. 

Lieutenant Hennincer. The purpose of S. 1547 is to legalize past 
payments to or in behalf of certain members of the Naval Reserve 
covering the cost of transportation of the shipment of their household 
effects from their homes of record to homes selected by subject 
members upon their release from active duty. The bill would also 
authorize payments to certain of these individuals who ultimately 
bore the expenses of shipments within this category themselves. 

The transportation at Government expense of household effects 
of Navy personnel upon release from active duty was governed by 
regulations issued by the Navy Department pursuant to the Pay 
Readjustment Act of 1942. 

These regulations provided that upon the termination of active 
duty, retired and Reserve personnel were authorized to ship household 
effects between any points. However, this authorization contained 
a cost limitation restricting the cost of shipments made between any 
— to the constructive cost to the Government had the shipment 

een made, within prescribed allowances, from the last duty station 
at the time of release to the home of record at the time such personnel 
were ordered to active duty. 
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That is to say, if the home of record was Kansas City and the last 
duty station was New York City, the individual was authorized under 
regulations of the Navy to ship his household effects from any point, 
including home of record, to the place selected, which might be San 
Francisco, Calif., but the payment by the Government would be 
limited in cost to what it would have cost to move the effects from 
New York City, the place of release, to Kansas City, the home of 
record at the time of call to active duty. 

However, the General Accounting Office took exception in the 
accounts of several Navy disbursing officers to payments made upon 
the authority of these Navy regulations, and the Comptroller General 
on June 13, 1947, held that the shipments of household effects from 
home of record to places selected by Navy personnel upon release 
from active duty was unauthorized, notwithstanding the fact that such 
shipments may have been well within the cost limitations mentioned 
above. 

The personnel involved in the subject bill were legally entitled to 
have their household effects shipped from their home of record to 
their first duty station when called to active duty and from the first 
duty station to subsequent duty stations. 

They were also entitled to at least one other shipment, that is, from 
their last duty station to their home of record, upon release from active 
duty. 

However, many such personnel did not make the initial shipment 
from home of record to the first duty station when called to active 
duty, since they could not find adequate housing facilities at certain 
overcrowded cities to which they were ordered, or because of their 
anticipation or the assumption of a very mobile status usually associ- 
ated with naval service during wartime. 

They therefore left their household effects at the home of record or 
placed them in storage. 

While it is the contention of the Comptroller General, in his decision 
to the Secretary of the Navy, that since the individual failed to avail 
himself of the privilege of previous authorized shipments of these 
goods during his tour of active duty in the Navy, they were, in effect 
never brought into the service, and the Government therefore has no 
obligation with respect to payments for moving of these goods upon 
release from active duty, it is no less the contention of the Department 
of the Navy that the obligation on the part of the Government does 
exist by reason of the regulations effective at the time and because 
shipment of the subject goods was normally not previously effected 
by reason of the very nature of the circumstances arising from the 
individual’s service in the Navy. 

Had these individuals moved their household effects to the first 
duty station, the Government would have paid for the first shipment, 
subsequent shipments to later duty stations, as well as return ship- 
ments to their homes upon release from active duty. 

Duly prescribed Navy Department regulations authorized these 
personnel, upon final release from active duty, to ship household 
effects between any point, but limited in cost from the last duty station 
to the home of record at the time they were called to active duty. 

Many of those who served on active duty for a number of years 
during the war did not intend to return to the place they had been 
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living or where they were employed when they were called to active 
duty. 

The interests of justice require that naval personnel should not be 
required to bear the cost of shipping household effects which were made 
in accordance with duly prescribed regulations of the Navy Depart- 
ment and which were interpreted as authorizing Government reim- 
bursement for such shipments, particularly since they would have 
been entitled to at least two shipments. 

Enactment of the subject bill would only give the personnel in 
question one-half or less of what it would have originally cost the Gov- 
ernment had they moved their household effects from home of record 
to all duty stations, as they legally were entitled to do. 

A typical example is the case of Lt. (jg.) Clifford B. O’Hara, who, 
upon being called to active duty, placed his household effects in stor- 
age in Philadelphia and made no shipment to first duty station, or 
subsequent duty stations, but upon release from active duty moved 
his household effects from storage in Philadelphia to a new place of 
residence in Plymouth Township, Pa., a suburb of Philadelphia. 

The General Accounting Office has disallowed the $42 payment 
covering this movement, stating that the shipment from home of 
record to a place selected was not authorized. 

This subjett bill would legalize this shipment, as well as similar 
shipments. 

To require refund or reimbursement for shipment of household 
effects from personnel no longer in the active naval service not only 
would produce an injustice to all of them, but would inflict serious 
financial hardship in many of the cases involved. Unless relief legis- 
lation is enacted, prosecution of collection action to the full extent of 
the Government’s resources will necessarily be continued in those cases 
where such shipments have been performed or covered by reimburse- 
ment at Government expense. 

The first proviso of the subject bill provides that such transporta- 
tion shall have been authorized prior to June 13, 1947, pursuant to 
duly promulgated regulations of the Navy Department. The date 
of June 13, 1947, is the date on which the Comptroller General issued 
his decision stating that the subject shipments were not authorized. 

The Departments of the Army and Air Force have no similar 
claims since similar shipments were not authorized by those Depart- 
ments, although Navy regulations authorized such shipments for 
naval personnel. 

A survey of the cases involved shows that there are approximately 
180 cases, amounting to a total of $56,000.00, which will have to be 
collected from the personnel involved should subject bill not be 
enacted, and which the Navy is now trying to collect. 

In the event the bill is enacted, no additional cost would result to 
the Government in these cases, since the shipments amounting to 
$56,000 have already been paid for. 

It is estimated that there will be additional claims submitted for 
reimbursement for the cost of shipments made at the individual’s 
own expense, which would involve an additional expenditure by the 
Government of $42,600. 

The Navy Department, on behalf of the Department of Defense, 
recommends enactment of 5S. 1547, This position has been approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 
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I would be glad to answer any questions which you may have. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Bray? 

Mr. Bray. No question. 

Mr. Wixson. In other words, this takes care of some of the requests 
for individual relief that I have received from individual constituents 
who feel that they are being pressed by the Navy for payment of 
these transportation charges and who do not feel that they are legally 
responsible for them. Is that it? 

Lieutenant HenninGer. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. I have no questions, but frankly, I have thought for 
some time the whole matter of transportation of household goods 
should be a matter for full investigation. 

The amount that we have spent for that purpose must be enormous, 
from what I hear. ‘The irregularity of handling in different services, 
some services granting such requests, and others denying them, and 
this is only one example, makes it a matter which I think is very 
much confused by the services, and by the individuals, in many 
instances, and at the same time has resulted in great inequities and 
unfairness in other good cases. 

That is all lam going tosay. Iam not going to ask any questions. 

Mr. WickrersHaAm. No questions. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Ducander? 

Mr. Ducanper. Actually, if this bill passes, those who are affected 
in the Naval Reserve will be getting something that the Air Force 
and the Army officers did not get. Is that true? 

Lieutenant Henninaer. The purpose of the bill is to take care of 
injustices which has been put upon these people who are affected. 
The Air Force and Army people did not make the shipments because 
it. was not authorized by the regulations. 

Mr. Ducanper. Actually what happened was that in interpreting 
the Pay Adjustment Act of 1942, the Navy made an error and promul- 
gated regulations which would not stand up with the Comptroller 
General and, pursuant to those regulations, the Navy personnel made 
these shipments? 

Lieutenant Hennincer. The Navy Department misinterpreted 
the regulations and did in that way cause an injustice to these Naval 
Reserve personnel who were thereby caused this injustice. 

Mr. Ducanprr. Were these all Reserve officers? 

Lieutenant HenninGer. Yes. 

Mr. Ducanper. Was there any limitation on cost or weight? 

Lieutenant HeENNINGER. They are subject to all of the regulations 
limiting the weight and there is a cost limitation which was given to 
them, of what it would have cost to ship a like weight of goods from 
the last duty station to the home. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Did I understand you to say that these were 
all Reserve officers? 

Lieutenant HenninGer. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. In other words, those concerned with the $56,000 
are Reserve? 

Lieutenant Hennincer. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And the amount you estimate as $42,600 that 
represents claims to be made—that amount concerns Reserve officers 
also? 

Lieutenant Hennincer. Yes. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Brooks. Will any claims from the other services come in? 

Lieutenant HenninGer. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. There would be no reason for it. 

Now, from here on out, will the same principles apply in this par- 
ticular instance to the Army and the Navy? I mean, to the Army 
and the Air Force? 

Lieutenant Henninger. I might say in regard to the lack of uni- 
formity, we now have uniform regulations which we did not have at 
that time. 

Mr. Brooks. So this will not continue? 

Lieutenant ilennincerR. This will not continue. 

Mr. Ducanper. Isn’t this taken care of in the Career Compensa- 
tion Act? 

Lieutenant Hennincer. Yes. In other words, we have joint 
regulations now. 

Mr. Witson. This bill takes care of a lot of injustices, so I would 
be in favor of it. 

Lieutenant Henninger. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Thank you. 

(Whereupon the committee proceeded to further business.) 
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